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IN OUR DAYS TOGETHER at Purdue our thinking 
centered around the great theme—God’s 
People in God’s World. Seeking to spell out its 
implications for our own lives and for the life 
of the Church we represent, we broke down 
this concept into five specific relationships: 
Disciple, Servant, Herald, Pilgrim, and Steward. 
We found that each relationship demands a 
unique kind of response, but ultimately for each 
of us the nature of the relationship is determined 
by the astounding fact that He has called us 
into it. 

A genuine call of God for most of us, even 
if we are but partially aware of its real import, 
is a devastating experience. For we feel the 
pressure of His hand upon us compelling us to 
undertake the impossible—sometimes literally 
to become a different person in order that His 
power may be allowed to flow unhindered 
through us. At such times that which would 
ordinarily hold us back, an overwhelming sense 
of our own inadequacy, may gradually become 
transformed into the very cord that binds us 
inseparably to Him as our only source of 
sufficient power. 

The events of the past few weeks not only 
have intensified for me personally an awareness 
of His call to a specific activity, but have also 
served to heighten my conviction that every 
aspect of the Christian life can be viewed from 
the same perspective if we could see its real 
significance. The crushing needs of a world 
God loved so much that He gave His only Son 
require of us a new quality of commitment and 
dedication which will make of us in reality new 
creatures through whom His love can be poured 
out for His world. 
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INFORMALITY was the first thing that struck me. 
At every conference or caravan I have ever at- 
tended, one is up at a certain time, eats at a cer- 
tain time, and is expected to keep rigidly to 
schedule. Private devotions are usually regulated 
through morning watch. I could tell at once this 
conference was going to be different! We were 
twenty-one young people from thirteen states 
who had gathered at the Riverside Presbyterian 
Church, Cocoa Beach, Florida, to learn and to 
share. The hours we kept were determined by 
the things we did and devotions were left up to 
the individual. Free time was available and the 
individual used it as he desired. 

The seminar program was divided into three 
basic parts. Each evening we had a scientist who 
spoke to us on a particular branch of the space 
age. After this we had conversations with him 
discussing what he had said and relating it to our 
own reasoning. Each afternoon was completely 
free; we used our time swimming at the beach, 
playing frustrating games from the World Wide 
Box, fishing with a gang of seasick kids, shower- 
ing with friendly garter snakes and large spiders, 
and last but not least in the favorite pastime of 
many teen-agers—sleeping. Each morning we 
had Bible Study and conversations concerning 
the previous night’s speaker. 

Bible study held great meaning for me. The 
second day we chose the theme that we were 
going to follow for the next thirteen days. It 
comes from Romans 12:1 and 2. J beseech you 
therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, ac- 
ceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service. And be not corformed to this world: but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
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e SPACE AGE 


by Carol Cauldwell 


In the summer of 1960 the young author was a member of the 
“Canaveral Conversations” Seminar for high school students, spon- 







that ye may prove what is that good, and accept- 
able, and perfect will of God. 

What did these verses mean to me as an in- 
dividual? To us as a group? To the world in 
general? These were questions we faced. 

Two questions which we discussed that day 
were: how do we know we are called by God, 
and what do we mean by being called? Teen- 
agers are funny people. All of us have questions 
which really puzzle us, but we are always afraid 
to mention them because of the fear of lack of 
understanding. If I gained nothing else from 
these Bible studies, I learned that others my age 
have the same doubts and the same lack of assur- 
ance that I have. We talked of deep theological 
questions; we talked of Bible-science relations; 
and we talked of personal things that confused 
us. You may think we found the answers, but the 
strange thing is, we didn’t. We grew in under- 
standing, especially on one point: as a group we 
would find no answers, but as individuals the 
path to the answers was opened to us. 

When we arrived, each had ideas and each of 
us was certain his ideas were right. But by the 
end of the conference some of these ideas were 
greatly changed. One question which came up 
time and again was, “Do we have the right to 
explore space?” I think we found our answer 
when someone said, “Did Columbus have the 
right to sail the ocean?” Another question which 
came up in our Bible study and had a definite 
bearing on the United States-Russia relationship 
was, “What is the quality in man which keeps us 
from loving him?” This question led to deep 
thought. Man’s basic need is to be loved. But in 
order to love others as himself, he must first 
know and love himself as he is. This thought 
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stirred many of us as we pondered over it. 
Salvation is a much debated word, and many 
churches and individuals interpret it differently. 
One question which brought a heated discussion 
was “What is man saved from and saved for in 
salvation?” Questions which first had to be an- 
swered were, “What is salvation?”—then “What 
is heaven?” and “What is hell?’ Many answers 
were offered, but here again we discovered that 
only a personal answer can satisfy the individual. 
A great deal of time was spent discussing 
“Project Mercury,” the project which plans to 
eject an astronaut into space. Colonel Knauff of 
the United States Air Force and Mr. Wentz 
spoke to us concerning this. Mr. Wentz is in 
charge of the pad operations; he closes the door 
on the astronaut when he takes off. He decides! 
The project tries to protect the man more than 
anything else. An Atlas launcher, the rocket 
which lifts the capsule, cost ten million dollars, 
but no value can be put on a man’s life. The cap- 
sule consists of seven major systems with 18,000 
component parts. If one part is defective, the 
rocket will not take off. It cannot be called a fail- 
ure if they discover why it didn’t take off, be- 
cause this is gained knowledge. The capsule has 
two of everything, except the astronaut. There 
are seven astronauts, (all of them Protestant 
Christians ), chosen not for their reiigion, but be- 
cause of their knowledge of their subject and be- 
cause at one time in their life they were able to 
make the correct decision in a tight situation. 
During each lecture and during each conversa- 
tion we were forced to examine the foundation 
for our faith. One question which came up was, 
“If we are called by faith and not by works, does 
it make any difference what we do with our 
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lives?” It is impossible for a man to have faith 
and not to be conscious of his works. Works are 
a measure of our faith. 

What came about because of the conference? 
What did we actually learn? Here are a few 
points. We realized that the scientist can’t leave 
God outside his laboratory, because of his com- 
passion for mankind. Most people think that sci- 
entists who are “top notch” in their field are ag- 
nostics. This isn’t true. All scientists who are 
truly great realize that their knowledge was given 
to them by God, and they hold religion a vital 
part of their lives. The Church is a force in the 
world, as well as a force in the lives of the peo- 
ple who run the world. The Church isn’t just local 
—it is part of the world. Many of us believed 
that war was inevitable when we arrived, but now 
we realize it isn’t. As we grew in our faith, we 
began to see that these space age projects are not 
merely for destruction but are also used to pre- 
vent destruction. Pacifism was one great ques- 
tion, and here we discovered that war can also be 
used to defend our faith. 

Not only did we learn scientific information, 
but we gained much more. We had unlimited life 


vocations shown to us; we were shown the idea of 


free will; the biggest thing of all is that we learned 
to live with one another. When young people 
from New York, Utah, Kansas, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and Alabama room together, eat to- 
gether, and learn together, only one thing can de- 
velop—community living. We came as individ- 


uals and we left as friends. Maybe we will never 


see one another again, but what we shared in 
those two weeks will never be forgotten. How 
many of you pick up a newspaper and read 
“Nose Cone Picked Up From Ocean” and say, 
“There goes a taxpayer’s fortune,” or “A nice 
way to spend ten million dollars!”’? I know there 
are twenty-one young people, who, when they 
read those headlines, realize how much of the 
scientist is wrapped up in that project, how much 
it means to us as a nation, and especially how 
much it means to us as individuals. 

When I first learned we were going to relate 
the Christian faith to the space age I said it could 
never be done. Well, it was. The two are actually 
inseparable. 
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Dr. Mack is deeply interested in the new 
Middle East-Africa radio station, a 1961 
Thank Offering project. 


I THINK PERHAPS the most unforgettable charac- 
ter I ever met was K. S. Lee, of Shanghai, China. 
Mr. Lee was the Christian businessman mainly 
responsible for the establishment of the Shanghai 
Christian Broadcasting Station away back before 
World War II. It was his Macedonian call that 
triggered the world radio audio-visual survey of 
the Foreign Missions Conference in 1948, out of 
which came RAVEMCCO. Mr. Lee had asked 
the Foreign Missions Conference to help put 
radio stations in each of the eight provincial cen- 
ters of China. The survey laid the groundwork 
for an accelerated use of radio and audio-visual 
techniques all over the world. 

It was a cold night in the dead of winter when 
I stood with my arm around K. S. Lee to make 
a demonstration tape recording in an unheated 
upper room of the Missions building in Shanghai. 
“How did you happen to begin radio broadcast- 
ing?” I asked. “One day one of our preachers 
met me on the street,” said Mr. Lee. “He was 
doing a daily broadcast and was very much dis- 
couraged. When I asked him why he was so dis- 
couraged he told me, ‘When I finish preaching, 
sing-song girls come on and sing rubbish hymns,’ 
so I said to him, ‘Why not have a station of our 
own?’ and that’s how the Shanghai Christian 
Radio Broadcasting Station began.” 

When Niklaus Hagman, our ABC engineer, 
Everett Parker, and I saw the Shanghai broad- 
casting station we were shocked. I don’t suppose 
a Christian broadcast station ever tried to “make 
do” with less of everything, from equipment to 
program resource. But the contribution made by 
that station (finally taken over by the Commu- 
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Dr. S. Franklin Mack, Executive Director of the 
Broadcasting and Film Commission, National 


Council of Churches, tells of the importance of 


Radio Broadcasting 
in Christian Work 
Overseas 


nists) was incalculable. It gave the people heart: 
not only the Christians, but thousands of others 
who sensed that this was the voice of freedom 
and truth. It developed a rapport among people 
who were totally ignorant of one another’s 
whereabouts and identity. It was a light shining 
in the darkness. 

You can also say this of the Christian radio 
station HLKY in Seoul, Korea, and DYCR in 
Dumaguete, the Philippine Islands. For these 
stations not only broadcast the Christian message 
at appropriate times and in appropriate fashion: 
they minister to the need and the desire of people 
for news, for information, for entertainment and 
uplift, for the stimulus to think and to learn. 

The question is often raised as to whether 
religious radio broadcasting overseas is worth 
what it costs. Especially is this asked with regard 
to short-wave broadcasting. I believe that it is. 
There are hundreds of thousands living in isola- 
tion who look to radio more than to any other 
source for the nourishment of their dreams, their 
ambitions, and their hopes. Whole villages have 
been known to cluster around a centrally located 
battery-operated receiver to listen from sign-on 
to sign-off. Through radio broadcasting a door 
is opened to health, education, welfare, evan- 
gelism, and to education in Christian schools. 

A church limits its ministry when it expects 
people to come and get what it has to offer. 
Christian work overseas in recent years has be- 
come increasingly mobile. Radio is playing a 
vital part in taking the message and the ministry 
of the Church to people where they are. 

(Continued on page 6) 








A Church 


Planning Conference 


TWO SINS that beset many church programs, espe- 
cially among adults, are fragmentation and com- 
petition. To ask local church representatives a 
simple question such as, “What is the adult pro- 
gram in your church?” brings out an amazing 
assortment of groups and organizations, most of 
them with no conscious relationship to any other, 
and many with no clear idea of why they exist. A 
family who recently moved into a new suburban 
community reported that the welcome night 
program held for newcomers at the church was 
like the “rushing” tactics of a fraternity. All the 
clubs, groups, and organizations made a bid for 
the enlistment and support of the new families. 

These symptoms, which are by no means lim- 
ited to large and highly organized churches, indi- 
cate the need for a clearer understanding of the 
nature, mission, and work of the church. These 
are the basic concerns with which the church 
must be at work. There is no easy way to accom- 
plish these tasks, but here is one suggestion: 
hold a church planning conference. 

Who plans it? Session’s committee on educa- 
tion is probably the most logical group to see the 
need for clarification of objectives and for some 
long-range, co-ordinated planning on the part of 
the groups and organizations in the congregation. 
Youth group officers and their advisers should be 
included as well as the teachers and advisers of 
children’s classes and activities. 

Where to hold it? \t is a good idea to hold this 
event in a location removed from the ordinary 
scene of activities. A retreat center or conference 
ground, or even a church in another city or an- 
other part of town, removes the group from un- 
usual interruptions, and may lessen the tempta- 
tion to arrive late or leave early. 

What should the program include? To set the 
tone for common understanding and co-ordi- 
nated planning it is well to spend time studying 
some aspect of our common faith. The theme for 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, /nto All the 
World, and for National Missions, Heritage and 
Horizons in Home Missions, dealing as they do 
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with how the Church at home and abroad is far- 
ing in the midst of the turmoil and revolution of 
our day, are possibilities. A qualified speaker on 
a selected theme could provide the keynote for 
meaningful discussion, or small groups could be 
directed in study of appropriate passages of 
Scripture. 

There should be time provided for the whole 
group to discuss common problems that the local 
church faces. This enables each group to find its 
program rooted not only in the on-going heritage 
of the Christian Church but in the expression of 
that heritage in the life and work of the congre- 
gation today, both within and beyond the walls 
of the church building. Here, perhaps, some local 
emphases and objectives can be lifted. 

Considerable time should be given for the 
officers and leaders of the various groups to meet 
in order to formulate specific plans for their pro- 
grams for the year. Every group should begin 
with a restatement of its objectives and a deter- 
mination to frame every plan and activity with 
these objectives clearly in mind. 

For the final session, a report of what has been 
planned by the various groups will help each 
group to appreciate what the other groups’ re- 
sponsibilities are and how they plan to meet 
them. It also gives opportunity to do something 
about gaps and overlappings in the total program. 





RADIO BROADCASTING (Cont'd) 


Thousands, probably millions today are 
searching for a better way, a more adequate faith, 
something worth living rather than dying for. In 
the privacy of their homes, in automobiles, in the 
city, or in a remote village, they will listen. If we 
do our part faithfully, some will respond. 

In my opinion nothing can do for the Gospel 
what radio can do. We must persevere in our 
determination to release its potential. 
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A new series of books, edited by 

Professor Edwin M. Good, en- 

titled Westminster Guide to the 

Bible, is being published by West- 

minster Press. Intended to stir the 

reader’s interest in the Bible, the 

books supply information and ex- 

planation so that the Bible may 

be read with greater understand- 

ing. Six of the nine books are 

now available at Westminster 

Book Stores, 1.50 each: 

You Shall Be My People— 
The Books of Covenant 

Law; 

The Story of Israel— 
Joshua to Alexander the Great; 

Servants of the Word— 
The Prophets of Israel; 

The Threshold of Christianity— 
Between the Testaments: 

Jesus and God's New People— 
The Four Gospels; 

The Church Faces the World— 
Late New Testament Writings. 


and 


A California woman writes: “If 
my subscription to the National 
Missions Packet Plan for Litera- 
ture has expired I would like to 
renew it for three years. If it has 
not expired, will you please ex- 
tend it for three years?” 

Have you tried the Nationa! 
Missions Packet Plan way to keep 
informed? Bi-monthly mailings of 
samples of the latest National 
Missions publications, ‘News 
Notes” prepared exclusively for 
Packet Plan subscribers, “Presby- 
terian Life Highlights,” and more, 
bring you information and _pro- 
gram resource. 

Subscribe today through your 
nearest PDS. 1.00 per year. 


Program covers with the National 
Meeting theme design in full color 
are available for meetings this fall 
and next year in PDS. Each, .02; 
LO0;2573. 


A Labor-Saving Device . . . an aid 
to gracious living . . . all the ad- 
men’s cliches might be honestly 
applied to the value of Planning 
1962 for you as an Officer, be- 
cause it saves your time and 
makes your job easier. In Plan- 
ning you can find almost any in- 
formation you need to carry out 
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the task for which you have been 
elected. 

For instance: 

. . . a “Training for Service” out- 
line which, if studied, will give 
new meaning to your job 

. . . a work calendar for officers 
and standing committees with 
“things to do in 62” 

. extensive information on the 
work of the Church which wom- 
en’s giving makes possible 

a descriptive listing of ma- 
terials, including much resource 
related to the total program 

. the leader’s guide to the mis- 
sion study (beginning in this is- 
sue of CONCERN), Conversations 
on Churches for New Times. 

Many local organizations con- 
sider it essential that every officer 
use Planning. If yours has not 
done this, make it the first “thing 
to do in *62!” 


Consult The Christian Educator, 
January-March, 1961, for helpful 
articles on: 

Effective Committee Work. 
Suggestions on formation and 
functioning of a committee, and 
the chairman’s task. 

Bulletin Boards. Illustrating 
ailments of these valuable educa- 
tional tools, and remedies. 

Borrow The Christian Educator 
from your Christian Education 
Committee, or Church school su- 
perintendent. To subscribe, send 
1.50 for one year to Periodical 
Order Department, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Discipline of Participation, the 
small devotional booklet used by 
women at the National Meeting 
for daily meditation, is based on 
the five key theme words of the 
Meeting. Now in PDS. Each, .10. 


can use Jime 
National Mis- 


Here’s how 
to Be Born, 


you 
new 


CONCERN 


sions leaflet about “Churches for 
New Times.” (Free from all PDS 
centers, the leaflet pairs descrip- 
tions of typical church famifies 
with those of new churches styled 
to new community needs.) 


1. Pair readers to present the 
family and church portions. 


2. Find large photographs similar 
to those in the leaflet; write cap- 
tions that tell why a church is 
needed for whom. Use photos as 
display to start a circle meeting, 
or post at the church to generate 
interest in the theme. Display pic- 
ture section of the leaflet. 


3. Mail to circle members with a 
reminder about the times and 
places of conversations on 
“Churches for New Times.” 


4. Use leaflet for in-circle read- 
ing; work out CNT (“Churches 
for New Times”) quiz. 


“Anatomy of Delinquency,” theme 
of the June, 1961, issue of Social 
Progress, is an essential resource 
in the study of Youth in a Trou- 
bled World, introduced at the 
UPW National Meeting. 

Included in the study are ar- 
ticles entitled “Delinquents: Who 
Are They?,” “Losing the Battle,” 
and “An Attempt to Prevent De- 
linquency.” The role of the Church 
in the past is critically examined, 
and the Church, rather than be- 
ing a positive force, is often seen 
as a contributing factor—through 
its Omissions. 

Order from PDS. Per copy, .25; 
10-25 copies, each .20; over 2 
each .12. 
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A new pamphlet, An Invitation 
to New Ventures in Bible Study, 
challenges us to a vital program 
of Bible reading. In PDS, free. 


PDS and Westminster Book Store 
addresses, page 29. 
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TO THE PRESIDENT of our Pep Club this question 
would be impudent. Of course, every college 
thinks it’s different, special. And yet, this is the 
key question which every potential donor should 
ask—and the question every college should be 
able to answer. We are glad to have this question 
posed. It forces us to think through again our rea- 
son for being, and to justify our asking gifts from 
individuals and corporations the nation over. 

To visit our campus is to see the prosaic col- 
legiate poetry—stately trees, a mixture of the old 
and new in architecture, a lovestruck young man 
and woman holding hands and strolling, a book- 
laden professor puffing up the stairs to be on time 
for class, a student lawn-raking his way through 
college, the inevitable campus dog. These are no 
different. 

To read our catalog is to discover only the 
usual—a liberal arts and science curriculum, ac- 
credited B.A. and B.S. degrees, “Christian” em- 








phasis, work program for the extremely poor 
economically. These are no different either. 

To pore over our budget and auditors’ reports 
is to be disappointed again, if one is hoping to 
unearth something different. One finds operation 
by faith, like most smaller Church-related insti- 
tutions with too little income from endowment 
and too much anticipated from gifts (compared 
to the slippery “norms” of those who study such 
things). Except that here one is snapped wide 
awake to discover that tuition is unpardonably 
low—just $125 per academic year! 

Ridiculous, say some, you can’t operate a 
college today with so little income from student 
tuition! Why so low? Because The College of the 
Ozarks is located in the midst of a group of 
Arkansas counties where per capita income is 
about $750 per year—less than one-third our 
national average. This is a frankly “disadvan- 
taged” area, whether viewed in economic, cul- 
tural, social, or most any other terms. Some folks 
use the word underprivileged, and it is. Others 
say it’s distressed, and it is. 

One-third of our students come from Johnson 
County in which the college is located. Eighty 
per cent are Arkansans, ten per cent Oklaho- 
mans, the rest scattered from sixteen states. 

Part of the mission of this college has always 
been and will continue to be to offer educatio:al 
opportunity to these young people, so many of 
whom are underprivileged to the point that they 
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“What's so different 
About .... 


by William S. Findley 


This article appeared in the January Oklahoma Synod 
Presbyterian Review. Reprinted by permission. 


are afraid to try to go to college. High list costs 
frighten them even more, and we’d give most of 
them grants or other aid anyway. So, we have cut 
our tuition rates in a time when most every other 
school in the nation is raising them. Foolish? We 
don’t think so. 

This, then, is one thing that is “different” 
about Ozarks—though not unique, for other col- 
leges are in similar situations—that we seek 
frankly and primarily to serve the youth of our 
disadvantaged area, and actually go out to find 
those who will not even come to inquire because 
they are so poor. 

A second factor is “different” about us. The 
careful reader will have discovered that while our 
statement of purpose reads something like that of 
many other such institutions, it is not exactly like 
them. For it speaks not in general terms about 
our being “Christian” but frankly about Jesus 
Christ being unashamedly loved and obeyed here 
as Lord. We believe that the word “Christian” is 
too broadly used today. Here, we do not use it to 
indicate a morality or altruism, but a significant 
attachment to and acknowledgment of Jesus 
Christ as Lord of all of life. This means in the 
marketplace and the forum, the seats of govern- 
ment and the secret places of men’s private lives. 

We believe that education which omits this 
sovereignty of God, or is indifferent to it, is not 
the whole truth—in fact, is cruelly misleading. 
Hence, every member of our faculty and staff 
must be a professed Christian and active church 
member, and be seeking to relate his faith to his 
teaching and all of life. 

No student must be a professed Christian to 
enter college here; neither must he be a professed 
Christian to graduate. But our avowed intent is 
that no student may live on this campus without 
being challenged to consider the claims of Al- 
mighty God upon his life. Chapel is daily, and 
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The College of 
the Ozarks?” 


well attended, though voluntary because we want 
spiritual maturity rather than heel-dragging com- 
pliance. 

Biblical courses are required of freshmen and 
sophomores, and are examined as the living 
Word of God rather than simply as unsurpassed 
literature and interesting history. Each student 
has private hours with his professor, in which he 
can air his doubts, discuss his faith, receive per- 
sonal guidance. 

Small discussion groups, all strictly voluntary, 
wrestle with such questions as the existence of 
God, the practical problems of being Christian, 
and prayer. No Sunday service is held on the 
campus, but students are strongly encouraged to 
be active in a church in our community. 

Again, this is “different,” but not unique; how- 
ever, it is deadly serious to us. 

A third, and potentially troublesome difference 
in twentieth century southern United States, is 
that The College of the Ozarks is the only inte- 
grated private college in Arkansas. Twelve of our 
340 students are Negroes, and are welcomed as 
equals on our campus, in our dormitories, our 
cafeteria, and in all student life. In 1957, Negroes 
were first admitted here, and we have never had 
an “incident,” either on the campus or in the 
town, although the town is segregated and our 
students comply with custom in that respect. Our 
students and faculty are neither stand-offish nor 
gushy in this relationship, but accept one another 
as persons and members of the academic com- 
munity. 

We have taken this stand against the advice of 
some prophets of doom, especially in the past 
few years of shameful Arkansas history. We be- 
lieve it is the only path we can take, the only 
path consistent with our Christian conviction. 

Different? Unique? In Arkansas, yes. Signifi- 
cant? We believe so. 
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The final difference is our commitment to 
reach out into our principal area of service in 
presenting the claims of Jesus Christ and his 
Church, and to enrich the lives of communities 
through the resources of the college and its peo- 
ple. This is a relatively new thrust, now under in- 
tensive study, with a few pilot projects just be- 
ginning. We shall seek to help discouraged and 
failure-ridden communities to help themselves, 
by offering whatever assistance they desire of us. 

Students and staff alike will be prepared to go 
into communities as Gospel teams, recreation 
leaders, music teams, work troops, and “expert 
advisers” on community betterment. Some stu- 
dents will earn board and room credit by school 
year and summer assignments in communities 
where they are needed and invited. 

Different? Yes, but again, not unique. 

This is the story of those things which are 
different at The College of the Ozarks. Viewed 
separately, they may well evoke a “so-what” 
reaction. Taken together and in context, they 
present to many a remarkable combination of 
dedication and action consistent with convic- 
tion. 

Truly, we believe these factors are of the 
essence of the Christian way of life and the 
American tradition, in the highest and best defini- 
tion of those terms. We are free to teach the 
truth reverently, to practice the faith actively, to 
develop within our students that rugged individ- 
ualism coupled with sincere neighborly concern 
which has marked the greatness of certain people 
in every age of time. 

This is why we are bold enough to ask hun- 
dreds of individuals and a number of foundations 
and corporations to participate with us in this 
venture—and this is why so many respond posi- 
tively and generously to continue to help make 
possible The College of the Ozarks. 





Dr. Findley is President, 
College of the Ozarks. 








On March 18-24, 1961, Mr. Adamson and a group of 
business and professional men from the Mt. Lebanon 
Presbyterian Church visited the campus of National 
Missions’ Mary Holmes Junior College to conduct a 
medical clinic for the students and staff and their fami- 
lies. This is the story of their experience. 


“WHERE DO WE GO NEXT, preacher?” was the 
question five doctors and a business man asked 
me as we flew home from Mary Holmes Junior 
College at West Point, Mississippi. 

We had just wound up a week at this spot 
where complete physical examinations had been 
given to the entire student body plus the staff 
and the children of staff members. 

This is the second such trek taken by this 
group of professional men to one of our mission 
schools. Last year we had been at Boggs Acade- 
my near Waynesboro, Georgia, where we had an 
equally enjoyable and profitable experience. 

There are probably some questions that you, 
as a reader, are asking. For instance: 

1. Why do you go? We, as members of a chap- 
ter of United Presbyterian Men, believe in the 
mission of the Church. We believe that these 
schools are a part of the Church and that we in 
the Church should be caring for them. Also we 
wanted to see for ourselves these wonderful peo- 
ple and the work being done in the name of the 
Church—and honestly we have a great time. 

2. How can professional men get away during 
busy, responsible days? The answer is really 
heart-warming. All these men are specialists with 
full commitments. They did about everything to 
arrange their schedule. In two cases the men took 
one week of their vacation. The dentist worked 
on his day off for six weeks in order to care for 
patients who were scheduled for appointments. 
Some arranged with other doctors to care for 
their patients, and in the case of the business 





Front row: Dr. Thomas McHenry, Rev. Harry T. Adam- 
son, Mr. Dawson Horn (Principal of Mary Holmes 
Junior College), Dr. Howard Douds. Second row: Mr. 
William Mathias (business executive), Dr. Roy Davis 
(dentist), Dr. Richard Frost (dentist), and Dr. Robert 
Davies (ophthalmologist ). 
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Men ona Mission 


by Harry T. Adamson 


The Rev. Mr. Adamson is minister of 
Christian Education, Mt. Lebanon 
Presbyterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


man, he took a week of his vacation. 

3. What arrangements must be made before 
going? We asked permission from the Division of 
Health, Education and Welfare of the Board of 
National Missions. The staff was wonderful and 
very patient in working out the details for our 
going. They made the contacts and when the 
place was decided upon we carried on extensive 
correspondence with the school. Preparation for 
such a venture usually requires a year in corre- 
spondence, thought, and prayer. 

4. Who pays the bill? Each man paid his own 
share of the expense which includes travel, lodg- 
ing, and food. The local chapter of United Pres- 
byterian Men helped to pay for any medicines, 
glasses, etc. involved in the follow-up program. 

(Before we draw this to a close let me include 
the importance of having the encouragement of 
our families left at home and too, the splendid co- 
operation of the faculty this year at Mary 
Holmes Junior College and at Boggs Academy a 
year ago. We were entertained and cared for in 
the most wonderful way (what wonderful 
cooks!). We had a great time with the students 
whose classes were interrupted, but who entered 
into the spirit of our venture with enthusiasm. 
We were warmly received by the townspeople 
and graciously entertained. ) 

5. What about results? They are many. We 
are back as better-informed United Presbyterian 
Men. The devotional periods we spent within our 
own fellowship at the close of the day in a motel 
room will linger long in our memory. The rela- 
tionship with community, staff, and students will 
also remain with us for a long time. Our church 
and others in our local community who hear our 
story will likewise be better informed and in- 
spired to participate more fully in the mission of 
the Church. We also trust we contributed to the 
health and well-being of those at the school, for 
we are certain that individually and collectively 
we've been blessed beyond measure. 
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Adeolu Adegbola 





I ASKED THE MATRON of a Remand Home in La- 
gos how they dealt with the delinquents. Some of 
these young people came into residence through 
the Juvenile Courts where they had stood trial 
for some criminal offenses. Others were moved 
in by the police simply because they had been 
found roaming about and their parents could not 
be traced. “We arrange morning and evening 
prayers in the Home. We let the young people 
pray, and we analyze their prayers,” she an- 
swered. Apparently her wards are not hardened 
delinquents. They love to pray. And in their 
prayers, they let themselves go. 

The matron has discovered that the most char- 
acteristic element in the psychology of these 
young people is fear. And they always pray to be 
delivered from that which they most fear. Back 
in the Juvenile Court, too, the constant plea is 
“Bru lo ba mi”’—I was afraid. The matron 
works on the principle that if you scratch the 
surface of the delinquent African youth, you will 
find the unhappiness in his home. It is there that 
the fear begins. A boy begins to nurse a sense of 
discrimination and rejection when a brother is 
selected to go to school and he is left to roam the 
village street or to go to farm with his father. 
Sometimes a boy is given preference over the 
girl in the opportunity for school education. The 
problem is aggravated when one child in a polyg- 
amous family goes to school and another child 
of a different mother is kept at home because the 
father cannot afford to pay the cost of sending 
two children to school at once. The jealousy and 
hatred of the mothers are transferred to their 
children. The child who goes to school begins to 
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fear that the one who does not might be tempted 
to poison him. He begins first by hating the home 
in which this suspicion rules. Then he hates the 
school, because, by going to it, he fears he might 
be poisoned. He becomes a runaway. He finds 
someone like himself, and they club together. It 
is not society they are ill-adjusted to; it is their 
homes. But they become a menace to society. 

The fear of witches, strangely enough, is fre- 
quently found transferred from mother to child, 
and becomes influential in the cause of delin- 
quency. The child in a poor family goes hungry. 
He gets to the stage where the thought of hunger 
becomes a fear in itself. He may even stop eating 
anything at home for fear of eating poisoned 
food. Then he steals. He becomes afraid of being 
caught, or of having to undergo corporal punish- 
ment, afraid of the police, afraid of hell, which 
has been vividly painted to him at home or at 
school. There is fear of the devil (Esu), too, for 
youths frequently confess that they had not in- 
tended to do what they did, but had been urged 
on by “voices.” Then they fear, too, what will be- 
come of them in the future, for witches ur the 
devil might continue through life to goad them to 
do evil. 

Gang members discovered a new importance 
in recent political struggles between the parties. 
Some gangs have been used as personal body- 
guards by certain politicians. Others have served 
as advance guards for election teams. They were 
well paid for it. Many have subsequently found 
honorable employment in the big development 
projects being established by the governments. 

As we are better able to encourage the growth 
of Christian homes and the creation of a just 
ordering of society in the new nations, so will our 
young people in trouble be assisted in develop- 
ing into adjusted individuals and useful citizens 
of a democratic society. 


The Rev. E, A. Adeolu Adegbola, who served for seven 
years on the Youth Department Committee of the World 
Council of Churches and on the Youth Work Board of 
the Christian Council of Nigeria for eight years, is the 
Principal of the Methodist Layman’s Training Institute, 
Shagamu, Nigeria. 
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FOR INFORMATION 


Flisabeth Curner 


“She stood, a lens for lives 
beyond her own. 


A frame through which 


ELISABETH TURNER served the Church in 
many ways until her death on May 22, 
1961. She had been a missionary in China, 
a secretary of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment, and a secretary of the women’s pro- 
gram in Chicago, San Francisco, and New 
York. Her Christian influence and many 
friendships spanned the continent and the 
oceans. 

The following is an excerpt from one of 
the tributes given her by a colleague at the 
memorial service held in the chapel of the 
Interchurch Center in New York, on May 
26, 1961. It catches something of her rare 
spirit and personality: “It was my privilege 
to know her in the days when she traveled 
to college campuses for the student volun- 
teer movement in the winter and to youth 
conferences in the summer. I'll never forget 
the day she rolled up to the door of the 
Westminster Foundation at Ohio University 
in a little red car. The storm had passed but 
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the snow hung heavy on brushes and trees, 
sparkling in the sunlight. She called out 
gaily, ‘Come for a ride.’ We drove to the 
peak of the highest hill where she stopped 
and pointed to a wide vista of a view that 
was wondrous and awe inspiring. ‘I did not 
want you to miss this,’ she said. Sharing 
loveliness with friends was one of her most 
characteristic traits.” 

Elisabeth Turner had a gift for speaking 
to young people, both in high school and in 
college. She was a veritable clown on the 
platform. One moment there would be up- 
roarious laughter and the next, deep silence, 
as she thrust home the meaning of the Gos- 
pel. At the time of her earlier illness in 
Chicago, the length and depth and breadth 
of her missionary faith was communicated 
to young doctors and nurses who cared for 
her and were transformed and began to- 
gether to study the Bible and to pray for 
God’s direction for their lives. 
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“Lhe City 


Belongs to Christ” 


says Damel Little, a 1960-1961 


“Journey Into Understanding 


The Rev. G. Daniel Little is pastor of the Friendship 
Community Church in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


WE WHO MINISTER in the city, both laity and 
clergy, have great joy in our ministry. This 
gift is ours because here we are privileged to 
see the Gospel of Christ brought together with 
the needs of men. 

In the city the needs of individuals cluster 
around family inadequacies and the forces of 
modern society, such as the struggle against al- 
coholism, anxiety over broken homes, the be- 
wilderment and delinquency of youth, the mis- 
management of meager incomes, the curse of 
chronic illness, the legacy of crime and jail terms, 
unemployment, poverty, discrimination, and the 
burden of loneliness. 

Friendship Church serves a 2500-unit low- 
income public housing project in the City of 
Pittsburgh. It is a community where women with 
their children predominate: evidence of the fact 
that one quarter to one third of the families do 
not enjoy the benefit of two parents; evidence 
also of the plight of the male in our industrial 
society, where the impersonal forces of race, 
automation, and the national economy are far 
more potent than individual initiative and re- 
sponsibility. 

The love of God was translated into human 
terms in Christ. It must be so in the city. In the 
ministry of this church we do a variety of things 
in our attempt to express the Gospel to individ- 
uals such as visiting, transporting people to the 
worship service, to hospitals, etc., running inter- 
ference in the impersonal labyrinth of govern- 
mental agencies, listening to problems, directing 
Bible study, and giving physical aid. We find 
our own needs mirrored all around us, and feel 
a close kinship of common dependency on one 
another and on the God who loves us. 

Further than individual need we serve also 
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the need of the whole Church. The city and 
city church are in an advanced stage of what 
ails us all. The city forces upon us new forms 
of congregational life, which help to point the 
way for the whole Church. Small group life, 
which is regular and Bible-centered, has a new 
urgency. The need for continual evangelism by 
all of us is plain where population is moving, 
and where Church life is not sought. The call to 
the Church to be “a chosen race, a holy nation” 
is loud where the principalities and powers of 
this world so obviously dominate. The Commis- 
sion to preach Christ crucified is sharp where 
nothing less potent than the Word of God is 
worth talking about. 

Many of us work in the city because we feel 
that the city, the scene of the Church’s greatest 
defeat and surrender, may be the birthplace of 
its renewal and rediscovery of the Power of God. 

Serving individual needs and the Church’s 
need is not the whole picture. Christ says to us 
Be of good cheer; I have overcome the world. 
Being a part of his victory over the world is the 
area of our challenge and of our least achieve- 
ment. We have a calling to be a Christian com- 
munity in the world. In our house-churches, 
which meet regularly in our homes, we try to 
challenge one another to see the routine relation- 
ships of daily life as the place where we must 
let Christ make a difference. 

There is joy in our work, because the city 
belongs to Christ, and he is here. 





PHoto Crepits: Fabian Bachrach, 4; Joseph M. 
Elkins, cover, top left, 24; Muskingum College, 31; 
Stanley Oring, cover, lower left; Pruitt Photo Service, 
10; World Council of Churches, 27. 
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by George Laird Hunt 


Dr. Hunt is minister of Christ-West Hope Presbyterian 
Church, Overbrook Hill, Pa. 


CHRISTIANS ARE MEN made alive, dead men 
brought back to life. When a person discovers 
the life in Christ, he enters into a new existence, 
because he is aware of living in a new relation- 
ship. This does not mean that he will never again 
be depressed or discouraged or spared suffering. 
This does not necessarily mean that he will no 
longer know anxiety about death, about guilt, 
about the meaninglessness of life. Even a new 
man in Christ is still subject to the pressures of 
daily living. What it does mean is that the basic 
relationship to Christ guides him through his 
anxieties and helps him to overcome his fears. 
He at least knows where life is going, even 
though it takes a rough sea voyage to get there. 

As we know, the Gospel of John is full of 
dual meanings, and the verses before us are no 
exception. Here is the New English Bible trans- 
lation of John 11:25,26: Jesus said, “I am the 
resurrection and I am life. If a man has faith in 
me, even though he die, he shall come to life; 
and no one who is alive and has faith shall ever 
die.” The obvious reference here is to Lazarus. 
Jesus has the power to bring him back to life, 
since Jesus is resurrection and life. But the 
deeper meaning of these words is that because of 
his death and resurrection, each of us can and 
must know our own death and resurrection in 
order to live in him. It may not be nearly so 
dramatic as Lazarus’ or as Jesus’ was; neverthe- 
less, there must be that redirection of life which 
comes from dying to self-centeredness and living 
for God’s purposes. 

What can make a person redirect his life in 
this fashion? He does not do it on his own. God 
does it in him. But how does God do it? By 
bringing the person into a living relationship 
with the One who called himself “Rebirth and 
Life.” | am rebirth and I am life. The death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is significant to us 
because the One who can transform us is the 
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I AM THE RESURRECTION 


and I AM LIFE 


Quotations from The New English Bible. © The Delegatos of 
the Oxford University Press and the Syndies of the Cambridge 
University Press 1961. 


One who was himself transformed. Because he 
died and rose again, we know this can happen 
to us. 

It happens to us “through faith.” Here is 
where the New English Bible translation helps 
us. It is saying the same thing as the King James 
Version and Revised Standard Version say when 
they use the word “believe.” But sometimes we 
let the word “believe” mean merely passive ac- 
ceptance of an idea, whereas “faith” means 
active trust and participation in a reality. To 
have faith in Jesus Christ is to commit yourself 
to him, to trust him with your life, death, and 
destiny. Being a Christian is simply being in a 
faith-relationship with Jesus Christ. But when 
you trust him more than you trust anything or 
anyone else, you have really been reborn and 
raised from death to life; and once you are 
raised from the dead, you cannot die again. 

Because of the forcefulness of his conversion, 
the apostle Paul was perhaps more keenly aware 
of radical rebirth than we are who may not have 
gone through what he went through. Neverthe- 
less, the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ 
fails to speak to us unless it somehow shows us 
the transformation that God effects in us through 
faith. We live in a before-and-after existence, as 
Paul describes it in Colossians. Once we lived in 
the domain of darkness; now we live in the king- 
dom of his dear Son. (1:13.) Formerly we were 
estranged from God, his enemies in heart and 
mind. Now we are reconciled. (1:21,22) And 
in 2:12 we have a distinct commentary on our 
passage from John, when Paul says: For in bap- 
tism you were buried with him, in baptism also 
you were raised to life with him through your 
faith in the active power of God who raised him 
from the dead. 

I am the resurrection and I am life. Yes, we 
know this, because he has raised us from the 
dead. 
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x This as 


a time for 


Conversations on 


PART I of material for circle mission study on 
“CHURCHES FOR NEW TIMES.” Suggestions for 
circle study leaders appear in Planning, 1962. 


“Seven Trees? Seven Trees?” said a minister 
when presbytery talk turned to a needed new 
church. “I’ve lived here a long time and 
never heard of Seven Trees.” 
Said a co-worker. “You will. You will. 
The bulldozers are moving in on the pear trees.’ 
This is where America is growing fastest, 
in the Seven Trees, Sunnyvales, and Walnut 
Groves that make up America’s suburbs and its 
fastest spreading mission frontier. 


CHURCHES KOR NEW TIMES 


by Mildred M. 


“EVERY NEW PATTERN of living occurs a little 
earlier” in California, says Stanford University 
lecturer Bruce Bliven, and “seems to emerge a 
little larger than life-size.”’* 

It was in California, as he might have pre- 
dicted, that I met a woman who understood in 
terms “larger than life-size” what it means to 
live in a new community, what it means to have 
a “church for new times.” 

Her name is Virginia Schneider. She is a sun- 
tanned, dark-haired mother of two, a public 
school kindergarten teacher, a housewife, church 
elder, and active member of her presbytery’s 
New Work Committee. 

When she moved into a new house in a new 
subdivision of quick-growing Santa Clara, she 
found there was no easy answer to the question 
of where to go to church. 

Either her family had to commute to an older 
church, or it had to do as a minister friend sug- 
gested and be an “advance wedge of the Church” 
in the new community. 

Virginia pondered the problem and talked it 
*“Bruce Bliven, The Revolution of the Joneses. a 
New York Times Magazine, October 9, 1960. Used t 


permission. 
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over with family and friends. She found only 
two or three people willing to drive to the nearest 
older church. The suburb she lived in was grow- 
ing fast. School opened one fall with 1,000 more 
children than were in spring classes. In her 
community Virginia found a “missionary respon- 
sibility.” Her family would be the needed wedge 
of the Church. 

This was a typical alternative for a typical 
family in one of the typical new United States 
suburbs, where nearly two-thirds of the nation’s 
current growth takes place. Since World War II 
most cities have become cramped for space and 
have elbowed their way further into the country. 
Suburbs, with 17,100,000 more people in them 
now than in 1950 will by 1985 almost double 
their population. About 70 per cent of the na- 
tion’s population, which is expected to reach 
something like the 219,000,000 mark by 1970, 
will live in cities and -heir out-stretching subur- 
ban clusters. 

“Except when it involves abandonment of 
other fronts,” says religious writer Martin E. 
Marty, “there should be no occasion for the wide- 
spread criticism of the church’s mission to the 
suburbs, if it is really a mission. The place where 
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CHURCHES FOR 
NEW TIMES 


Continued 


the American future is being shaped—whether 
or not we like the prospect—seems an excellent 
place for churches to be active.”* 

The shape of the future is the nub of concern 
in the current theme “Churches for New Times.” 

This article and three that follow will report 
conversations with pastors, church members, and 
others who work in the places where the future 
is forming. Most of the talks were in suburbia’s 
new communities, the fastest-growing, rawest, 
and newest church frontier. 

Many conversations, however, took place in 
the inner city. It is an old frontier but a chang- 
ing one that is bound with suburbia into the in- 
creasingly complex pattern of modern urban 
living. 

The missionary responsibility Virginia Schnei- 
der saw in her own still-forming community is 
threaded through city and suburb and ties each 
to the other. 

The first sign she saw of the mission field 
outside her door was that most of her neighbors 
were content to by-pass the church-going prob- 
lem. Most, she discovered, had ended their 
church-going days when they were junior highs. 
Their new community, sandwiched between 
ocean and mountain playgrounds, was a day- 
dreamer’s haven for long, uninterrupted week- 
ending. 

Only three people shared her refusal to let 
the pleasurable rhythm of suburban living lull 
them out of their religious convictions. As Vir- 
ginia put it to this reporter, they “truly and 
honestly believed that the most important thing 
was a church for Christ in the community.” 

Part of their reasoning, said this mother of 
children then eight and ten years old, was that 
“it’s pretty hard to bring children up as Chris- 
tians without a Christian peer group to support 
them.” 

To help build up the Christian fellowship she 


*Martin E. Marty, The New Shape of American Re- 
ligion. Harper and Bros. New York, 1958. Used by 
permission. 
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felt would help families put down spiritual roots, 
Virginia and others talked their problem over 
with their presbytery’s New Work Committee. 

That committee was the link between Vir- 
ginia’s concern and the Board of National Mis- 
sions, to which the whole Church has committed 
the task of extending the Gospel of Christ “in 
all its fulness and His service in all its implica- 
tions” in the United States and elsewhere as 
directed. 

The talking Virginia and a presbytery repre- 
sentative did in time turned the Schneider home 
into a communications center for what has be- 
come a 300-member church with a 600-student 
church school. In the church’s beginning days 
fifteen to twenty phone calls buzzed themselves 
into the family’s daily routine. The Schneider 
children became so adept at picking up with 
housework and cooking that they continued as 
helpmates when their mother was elected elder 
and later was named member of the presbytery’s 
New Work Committee. 

The church she helped start is the fourteenth 
begun in the San Francisco area since the end of 
World War II. It is one of 769 congregations 
United Presbyterians have begun since 1950 to 
keep the church moving along with America’s 
new times. 


THE WORD KEY IS GROWTH 

Growth is the word key that unlocks the char- 
acteristics of the postwar years, and of the years 
to come. As one writer put it, “Every dial is set 
for growth.” 

The war ended with a building backlog that 
dated back to the depression. Before the Church 
caught up, the population began a record-vault- 
ing jump that still is on the rise. Gradually, de- 
spite much talk of a renewed interest in religion, 
it became evident that a gap between the spurting 
population and the number of people with church 
ties is widening. 

The present intake of new members is run- 
ning so far behind the yearly population increase 
that one church executive, a United Lutheran, 
has estimated that every year 1,000,000 more 
people are added to the 66,000,000 Americans 
who already are on no church rolls. 

The middle-of-the-century years also acceler- 
ated the typical American’s tendency to move 
on—to a new job, a new home, a new climate. 
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So gigantic is the game of checkerboard jumping 
they’re playing, that by April, 1959, it is said 
about nine out of every ten Americans a year old 
or older had changed homes at least once in their 
lives. 

Every year something like one out of every 
five Americans changes his address. Last year 
that meant roughly 36,000,000 people played 
the all-American game of housing hopscotch. 

Their moving plays havoc with the communi- 
ties they move out of and into. Old communities 
face totally new congregations, sometimes within 
a matter of months, as racial, cultural, and in- 
come groupings change. New communities face 
from-the-ground-up problems. The only values 
they live by are the ones people carry to them 
or that come in by way of TV, radio, newspapers, 
books, and magazines. 

“Remember,” says experienced mover and 
now-experienced new church member Virginia 
Schneider, “five years ago there was nothing 
here—no homes, no school, no anything! The 
families that moved here have been uprooted. 

It’s nothing like living in a stable com- 
munity.” 

Communities as new and unshaped as hers, in 
one sense, are nothing new in United States life. 
The present population swelling and reshuffling 
is filling in the spaces left empty by the fast west- 
ward moving of last century’s pioneers. This 
century’s frontier seems less rugged, but it is as 
religiously empty as the rough and ready cross- 
roads settlements and railroad junctions of an- 
other day. 


RELIGION IN GENERAL AS 
CHRISTIAN CONVICTION 

Religion, as the average American under- 
stands it today, says sociologist-theologian Will 
Herberg, is “something that reassures him about 
the essential rightness of everything American, 
his nation, his culture, and himself; something 
that validates his goals and his ideals instead of 
calling them into question; something that en- 
hances his self-regard instead of challenging it; 
something that feeds his self-sufficiency instead 
of shattering it; something that offers him salva- 
tion on easy terms instead of demanding repent- 
ance and “a broken heart.” Because it does all 
these things, his religion, however sincere and 
well-meant, is ultimately vitiated by a strong and 
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pervasive idolatrous element. . . . There is not 
very much difference between the churched and 
the unchurched.”* 

To put it more simply, as a sociologist did, 
church membership is no longer understood as 
it Once was as something involving “personal 
conviction and conversion.” Instead it is more 
often a sign of belonging, of having a religious 
niche in the community structure. 

The modern-age cult of self-reassurance mas- 
querading as churchmanship baits a trap for 
every new congregation—and for every old one. 
In Virginia Schneider’s case the community 
quickly reversed its “no thanks” attitude toward 
church affiliation and people flocked along once 
a minister was on hand. The reason was that 
there was little else for adults to do, Virginia 
thought. 

And, as she admitted, the first members were 
mistaken in their first thoughts that size said 
something about the growth of a Christian fel- 
lowship. 

“If you stress numbers,” she summed up later, 
“and get people to church primarily to get up 
the membership, you get a social group, not a 
Christ-centered group.” 

When it became apparent that the church was 
becoming a rallying center for friendship hungry 
families, the young congregation did a rapid 
turnabout. It launched an intensive training pro- 
gram for members, whether they were drawn 
from what Virginia termed the ranks of the 
“reasonably committed” or from those “who had 
no Christian convictions at all.” 

The pastor spent hours in at-home talks with 
families and scheduled forty-five minute train- 
ing periods before each session meeting. (Vir- 
ginia was the sixteenth elder elected and the 
first old-time Presbyterian on the session; often 
mentioned result of the mobility of modern 
Americans is a recurring change of denomina- 
tional ties. Virginia accepted the nomination be- 
cause she knew that the minister alone could 
not do the depth ministry the church needed. ) 

Church school enrollment for a time was lim- 
ited to the children of church families, “because 
the only way to really reach children is through 
their families.” 





“Will Herberg, Catholic-Protestant-Jew. Copyright 
1955. Reprinted by permission of Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, 1960. 
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The Santa Clara experience is not an isolated and lead them forward. 


one. Many new members of the church ap- His comment highlights the double nature of 
parently have some thinking to do about what the Church’s mission in the nation’s new times. 
the church is and does. Researchers seemed to There is a large-scale mission to people without 
document this in interviews with a sampling of church ties. There is an equally large-scale but 
typical new United Presbyterian church mem- an intensely concentrated and personal mission 
bers. to bring well-meaning but nominal church mem- 
The new members, the interviewers reported bers and new members to knowledge of Jesus 
to the Division of Evangelism, generally had Christ as Lord of life. 
joined the church “for guidance and support” The new member, experienced new church 
when they faced new responsibilities—new jobs, pastors indicate, often comes to real commitment 
new homes, growing families. They expected, or more easily than an older member does. The 
hoped, that church would help them meet their reason may be the one given by one pastor who 
responsibilities and give them a solid grounding has started two churches. He thinks that many 
for their lives. long-time church members are “familiar with 
the terminology” of the church but that their 
HOW CAN THE CHURCH RESPOND very familiarity milks the content out of religion. 
Underlying their often labeled “non-religious” In spite of knowing all the words, they don’t 
reasons, says Dr. Donald G. Lester, Chairman know what the meaning of them is. 
of the Division of Evangelism, is really a longing “How do you take a man like that and bring 
for real faith. Too often, he comments, the him to the reality level” he asks. 
Church does not take seriously what new mem- How do you take millions of on-the-move 
bers are seeking. It fails to guide and challenge Americans and do it? 
them. It assumes that when they’ve united with The answers found by pastors and members of 
a congregation they’ve arrived at a high level of churches old and new, by executives and com- 
understanding of the Christian faith. Therefore, mittees responsible for the development of new 
too often its program is not planned to begin churches and new programs will give the slant 
where they are at the threshold of understanding —Christian or non-Christian—to the future. 
* * * 


For more data about “Churches for New Times,” see: 


Churches for New Times, by Janette T. Harrington, chapters | and 2. Edge of the Edge, by Theodore E. Matson, chapters | and 3 (section on 
By Deed and Design, by Virgil Foster. chapters 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, mobility). (See pages 28, 29 for prices and source for above books). 
and 10. Presbyterian Life, January 15, 1961, **The Frontier is Everywhere.” 


Worship Suggestions 


Opening: Brief Statement of the Reformed Faith, Article III, ‘‘Of the Eternal Purpose’ — 
We believe that the eternal, wise, holy, and loving purpose of God embraces all events, so that while 
the freedom of man is not taken eway nor is God the author of sin, yet in His providence He makes 
all things work together in the fulfillment of His sovereign design and the manifestation of His glory: 
wherefore, humbly acknowledging the mystery of this truth, we trust in His protecting care and set 
our hearts to do His will. 

Suggested Hymns: Immortal, invisible, God only wise; Our God, our Help in ages past; God of our 

life, through all the circling years. 

Scripture: Ephesians 1: 3-23 

Prayer Concern: For the wisdom to understand God’s purpose in the changing times in America and 

in the world, and to manifest his changeless message of love to people confused by change. 


= 


Next Month: Part U—What a a Church for New Times? 
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The Role of Women 


m The Church of 


ETHIOPIA 


by Elizabeth Karorsa 


Mrs. Karorsa, a teacher in the Girls’ School at Addis 
Ababa, where she was formerly a pupil, spent part of 
this past year studying in the United States. She took 
an active part in the Search Parties of the women’s 
program and attended the National Meeting at Purdue. 


NO ADEQUATE THOUGHT can be given to the role 
of women in the Ethiopian Church of tomorrow 
without first reflecting on their role in the days 
of the past. To a great degree, women have 
always taken their place in the Church. 

Among the devout who rise early in the morn- 
ing to participate in the service of the ancient 
Christian Church of this land are many women. 
The women are most strict in observing the fasts 
and rituals of the Church, and great is their 
devotion. After long years of marriage, many 
widows give their lives fully to the service of the 
Church and live in simplicity. 

In the Evangelical Church of Ethiopia, women 
have likewise played their part. At times their 
role has seemed weak and meager with much 
left to be desired. However, we rejoice when our 
thoughts turn to some of the women who have 
contributed their service to the Church by bring- 
ing many to Christ. In western Ethiopia, there 
were and are many such as Haddah Nessie, who 
was a Bible woman. During the Italian war in 
Ethiopia and the occupation later, she did much 
that can never be measured in keeping the Chris- 
tian Church together. Along with Pastor Gidala, 
the blind evangelist, she helped the believers to 
be faithful and to maintain their courage. I re- 
member this woman well. When I was very 
small, we walked together to the villages to teach 
the Gospel. Some older girls who could read 
took turns reading the Bible to others, and Had- 
dah Nessie told the good news to many. This 
was done every Sunday afternoon, and the pic- 
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Miss Lois Anderson, member of the staff, and two of the 
students at the Annie Campbell George Girls’ School. 


ture of that saintly Bible woman comes back 
in vivid memory to me, although it was over 
twenty years ago that I knew her. The work of 
women in the Church does not decrease but 
increases. We need to walk forward—not back- 
ward—praising the Lord! 

What of women in the Church today? They 
are continuing to give out their witness. The 
beautiful custom of giving personal testimony 
is followed in many of our churches. Before the 
sermon in the morning worship service, oppor- 
tunity is given for members of the congregation 
to give public thanks or praise. 

Miss Ruth Nichol, the principal of the Girls’ 
School in Addis Ababa, and a good friend of 
mine, has been in the western part of Ethiopia. 
She observed that, in a village church service 
where there was a large congregation, six or 
more women rose modestly but unafraid before 
many men, and with deep sincerity told how 
God had healed or answered prayer. In the sa- 
cred communion service of a city church, the 
pastor does not hesitate to call on a woman to 
lead the congregational prayer of confession. 
Women are members of church committees and 
councils. The representative from the Evangelical 
Church of Ethiopia to the first “All Africa 
Church Conference” in Ibadan, Nigeria, was a 
woman, by chance the writer. 

What of women in the Church of tomorrow? 
These are days of opportunity for them in many 
areas. Customs regarding very early marriage are 
changing. Girls are going into higher education 
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and are finding an opportunity to go out into 
many walks of life. There are Ethiopian air hos- 
tesses, clerks, secretaries, nurses, college teach- 
ers, and even a doctor! We are proud of them. 
Among these, surely some will be touched in a 
special way by the hand of the Lord. 

Certainly some of our women medical aids, 
nurses, teachers, and leaders will take their 
places side by side with their American sisters 


in Christ, and go out into areas of Ethiopia 
which have not yet been reached by the Light 
of the Gospel. In the life of the city and village 
congregations, the place of women will be many, 
like Mary of old, who will sit at the Master’s 
feet and listen; there will be others, like Martha, 
who will reach out in a more effective communi- 
ty service. 


Introducing THE GUERREROS 


FRATERNAL WORKERS FROM THE PHILIPPINES 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


FOURTH IN THE SERIES: “Sponsoring Through Understanding” 


rHE FIRST Filipino fraternal workers to the 
United Presbyterian Church in the United States 
are on the teaching staff of the Ecumenical 
Training Center located at Stony Point, New 
York. They are the Rev. and Mrs. Aquilino 
Guerrero from the United Church of Christ in 
the Philippines. 

The Training Center conducts the Study Fel- 
lowship for approved candidates twice each 
year and a summer conference for short-term 
missionaries. The Guerreros have played a key 
role in the training program, since it is so essen- 
tial to have candidates see and understand situa- 
tions from the perspective of a national from 
another country. Both Mr. and Mrs. Guerrero 
have been very active in counseling candidates, 
helping them re-evaluate their motivation in the 
light of the information they receive at the 
Training Center and to prepare themselves for a 
closer relationship with their national colleagues. 

In his own country Mr. Guerrero served as a 
missionary to the mountain tribes of Northern 
Luzon, as a pastor of both rural and urban 
churches, as the director of a Bible Training 
College, and as the Moderator of one of the 
twenty-two presbyteries of the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines. 

At the Ecumenical Training Center Mr. Guer- 
rero has had responsibility for the principal 
course on “The Christian Mission in the Ecu- 
menical Era of the Church,” working with the 
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Out of the rich background of their experience, the 
Guerreros give effective counsel to ecumenical trainees. 


candidates in their seminar program and coordi- 
nating the lectures. 

Mrs. Guerrero, who served as a deaconess in 
Baguio and Manila and as a teacher in a Bible 
training school in the Philippines, has specific 
responsibility for the Child Care program at 
Stony Point. From 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. five days a 
week she provides appropriate activities and 
care for all pre-school children, from new-born 
infants through nursery school. On Sunday 
mornings her lovely voice can be heard in the 
choir of the local church where she contributes 
much to its program and service. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Guerreros have responded 
to many speaking invitations from the churches 
here in the United States in the interest of mis- 
sion. Mrs. Guerrero has spoken for many 
women’s groups in connection with retreats, mis- 
sionary meetings, summer camps, world affairs 
assemblies, and civic and community discussions. 

Their warm friendliness and typical Philippine 
hospitality have endeared the Guerreros to 
countless young people who have known them 
at the Training Center. 
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Wanted: MORE “Good” Groups 


Eighth and final article in Series, 


wy 


“Understanding Groups at Work’ 


by Elu F. Wismer 


The Rev. Eli F. Wismer is in the Office of Study and 
Research, Board of Christian Education. 


SIMPLY TO MENTION the word “group” today 
can create a stir with some people. For observ- 
ers of current American life differ sharply in 
their opinions of the value of groups. 

Some critics blast groups for leading people 
to make judgments on the basis of what others 
think. These observers deplore the decline of re- 
liance on inner judgment. They see groups ele- 
vated into the image of God—“The Organiza- 
tion giveth and the Organization taketh away; 
blessed be the name of the Organization.” 
Groups therefore are “bad,” or at least, neces- 
sary evils. 

Other observers of our society deplore ramp- 
ant individualism, claiming it accounts for the 
inability of persons to identify meaningfully with 
purposes beyond themselves. For these critics, 
groups are “good,” for they help achieve ends 
not possible through individual efforts alone. 

Here are two utterly contrasting points of 
view about the relationship of the individual to 
the group. But are they the only ways to think 
about this problem? 

Perhaps other kinds of questions about groups 
must be raised. For example, “What kinds of 
groups shape persons in one way or another?” 
For all of us are born into groups, and what- 
ever their value, we move constantly in and out 
of groups throughout our lifetime. Both inner 
and other-directed persons have been influenced 
by groups in their personal development. 

It would seem that it is not groups as such 
that account for denial of individuality, but cer- 
tain kinds of groups. By identifying what kinds 
of groups help shape different kinds of persons, 
we might avoid some of the fruitless results of 
choosing for or against groups. 

In recent years numerous studies have made 
available new knowledge about individual and 
group relationships. As this knowledge has mul- 
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tiplied, a new self-conscious responsibility for 
reorganizing group life has emerged. Planned 
and deliberate efforts are being made to meet 
the changing requirements of families, organiza- 
tions, and neighborhoods. 

Those who work with “planned change” rely 
heavily upon studies of effective groups, and 
seek to use this knowledge to help ineffective 
groups improve their procedures. One outstand- 
ing mark of a relatively “effective,” or “mature” 
group is that both individual and group integrity 
are creatively maintained. It is the kind of group, 
not groups per se, that enhances or stifles either 
integrity. 

The following summarizes some marks of 
“good” groups that move effectively toward 
their purposes as they help individuals move 
toward creative personal experiences. 


Characteristics of “Good” Groups 


1. Functional Cohesiveness—Unity in a 
group can be either functional or neurotic. Ado- 
lescent and persecuted groups frequently exhibit 
neurotic cohesiveness. They prize unity so highly 
that individuality gets submerged, frankness is 
taboo, and feelings are suppressed. It may be this 
kind of cohesiveness in contemporary culture 
that critics of “togetherness” are really lament- 
ing. 

Every group must develop enough mutual at- 
traction among its members to avoid chaotic in- 
dividualism and “goallessness.” For without 
functional cohesiveness, a group can become a 
herd. 

2. Reality Communication — This occurs 
when persons really listen to one another. It 
means hearing the expression of personal needs 
as well as words spoken. Then contributions of 
all members are valued, not judged “stupid,” or 
“wrong.” Members seek to communicate accu- 
rate feelings to and about one another. Candor, 
not brutality, is highly valued. 

3. Consensual Decision-Making — Because 
feelings are important, a mature group keeps 
vote-taking at a minimum. Getting member- 
commitment to a course of action is more im- 
portant than pushing through a “paper” deci- 
sion. Consensual decisions are based upon in- 
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formation and data, not pressure or status of 
some members. Energies are spent on real prob- 
lems, not hair-splitting, which frequently camou- 
flages member “fighting.” 

4. Flexible Procedures—The more immature 
a group, the more rigid its procedures. This is 
observed in ritualistic reliance upon structured 
officership, by-laws, and parliamentary proce- 
dures. These are often manifestations of the 
group’s inability to adjust to unfamiliar situa- 
tions. 

In a mature group, methods are flexible, and 
innovations desirable. Experimentalism and ex- 
ploration of new ways of doing things are excit- 
ing and satisfying. The absence of this charac- 
teristic may also be noted in some teen-age 
cliques, religious organizations, and college fra- 
ternities. 

5. Unified Individual and Group Goals—Im- 
mature groups impose their goals on members. 
A mature group is sensitive to both individual 
and group goals and seeks to make group deci- 
sions that allow for both. Concern for one an- 
other is the hallmark of such groups. Individuals 
feel they have a stake in group decisions. 

6. Utilization of Member Resources — Be- 
cause each person is of value, wide use is made 
of member contributions. Feelings of superiority 
and secret criticism are at a minimum. Each mem- 
ber is mutually dependent on the others. Indi- 
viduality is valued for its uniqueness. Leadership 
jobs are shared functionally by all, not only by 
the designated leaders. Members take responsi- 
bility for one another because they have discov- 
ered what it means to be members one of an- 
other. St. Paul’s image of the body, with all parts 
inter-functioning, is a biblical way of stating this 
mark of a mature group. 

7. Creative Work—This quality has to do 
with the ability of the group to be inventive and 
spontaneous. In groups where work is routine 
and belabored, creativity is rare. 

Creative work groups appear almost artistic 
as they respond to the new and unfamiliar. Team 
work is high. Success and failure are shared by 
all. Individuals are neither excessively blamed 
nor praised, for what occurs is the product and 
property of all. Procedures can be changed at 
any time, but not by whim, accident, or minor- 
ity pressures. Changes are planned, evaluated 
decisions. 
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Mr. Wismer 


The Church and Group Life 

Against the background of these seven marks 
of effective groups, let us ask, “Can group life 
within the Church be renewed?” Can the Church 
change its structures, procedures, and methods 
so as to express its mission more adequately and 
become more relevant to the needs of its mem- 
bers and a changing world? 

The answers may not be found in our lifetime. 
But a challenge confronts today’s Church to 
work faithfully to change those aspects of its 
organized life that do violence to human values, 
and block the work of mission and nurture. 

This series has been written on the conviction 
that greater understanding of the conditions nec- 
essary for effective human interaction can help 
move the Church toward renewal. This is not 
to claim that methods alone will enable the 
Church to be the Church. It is simply a hope 
that a Church aware of conditions that enhance 
individuality and effective group life will be 
more realistically able to respond faithfully to 
the living God. It suggests to leaders and mem- 
bers of church groups that ignorance of these 
factors can unknowingly suppress the creative 
potential and faithful response of our people. 

Perhaps the experience of those who are 
working to change inadequate patterns of social 
organization offers some hope of avoiding either 
the temptation to retreat to a mythical “group- 
lessness,” or to stand off and throw stones 
through the windows of existing structures. Study 
of groups at work offers at least the possibility 
of greater understanding of what is happening, 
why, and how it might be changed. 

In a word, the study of group life is a dis- 
cipline in evaluation of what is, and the attempt 
to change toward more desirable objectives. This 
quality of life was one of the central marks of 
the Reformation Church. It could also become 
a distinctive characteristic of a Church in our 
day intent upon renewal. 
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Dr. Guthrie 


On May 1, 1961 Dr. Alastair N. 
Guthrie was named medical direc- 
tor of Embudo Presbyterian Hos- 
pital near Dixon, New Mexico. 
Dr. Guthrie has been general 
practitioner on the staff of the 
Floyd County Clinic, Floyd, 
Virginia, since 1959, 

Twenty-five-bed Embudo Hos- 
pital, owned and operated by the 
Board of National Missions, be- 
gan a $400,000 building and 
renovation program in mid-March. 
Under construction are new pedi- 
atric and obstetrical wings, out- 
patient clinics, and a_ chapel. 
Federal Hill-Burton funds and 
Ford Foundation funds will cover 
part of the sum; friends of the 
hospital having contributed the 
rest. 

Embudo’s new medical director 
was trained at Davidson College, 
North Carolina, and the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Medical School in 
Charlottesville. He took his resi- 
dency in Harlan, Kentucky; serv- 


ed as general practitioner in 
Norfolk, Virginia, for three 


months, and was medical officer in 
the U.S. Army from 1956-58. 

Embudo Hospital last year 
served 9,743 persons at the hospi- 
tal and in its clinics. 


A new women’s group has been 
started in Yaounde, Cameroun. 
Among them are the educated 
young women who work in hospi- 
tals, schools, and offices, and the 
wives of some of the Protestant 
government officials. Their meet- 
ings will be conducted in French, 
and they hope to have a Bible 
study which will help them to look 
at their contemporary situation in 
the light of God’s Word. 

Plans for such a group had been 
talked about, but the spark that 
ignited talk into action came with 
the arrival of Mrs. Thomas Wil- 
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son, member of the Executive 
Committee of United Presbyteri- 
an Women, who stopped to visit 
in Cameroun on her way to Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia, where she at- 
tended the conference on the 
status of African women. 
Following a reception in her 
honor, a meeting was called and 
a definite plan drawn up to group 
the younger, educated women for 
study and action. Says Mary 
Hunter, fraternal worker in charge 
of the press and information office 
in Yaounde, “Pray for this group.” 


Busy farm women in a _ small 
Idaho community plan a concen- 
trated Bible study course in the 
winter, when farm work slackens 
a bit. They meet every week, and 
sO contagious is their enthusiasm 
that women from other denomina- 
tions have asked to join the study. 
Now represented in the group are 
five communities and four de- 
nominations—Episcopal, Method- 
ist, Congregational, and United 
Presbyterian. 


“Parents of Teen-Agers” is a new 
series of television programs to 
appear on NBC in September. 
The problems and Christian re- 
sponsibilities of parents of teen- 
agers will be presented in dramat- 
ic form on_ three successive 
Sunday afternoons on “Frontiers 
of Faith.” 


Twenty-one regional conferences 
on the United Presbyterian pro- 
gram of vocation and enlistment 
are being held this fall and winter 
by the Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. Persons with particular 
responsibilities in presbyteries and 
synods will come together to plan 
for a more adequate program in 
the judicatories. The groups will 
deal with two major items: how to 
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help all people to have a deeper 
understanding of the Christian 
concept of vocation, and how to 
enlist persons for Church voca- 
tions. 


A Research Grant of $29,236 has 
been received by Thomas L. 
Smith, professor and chairman of 
the Department of Biology of 
National Missions-related College 
of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkan- 
sas. 

Under the terms of the award, 
Dr. Smith will divide his time 
equally between teaching and re- 
search into the mutating effect of 
radioactive isotopes on the male 
wax moth. 

The project will provide data on 
possible changes in_ hereditary 
characteristics of an insect other 
than the commonly studied fruit 
fly, and also give promising biol- 
ogy and chemistry students crea- 
tive research experience. 

The grant is for three years. 
Included in the first year’s alloca- 
tion are funds to equip a research 
laboratory that will be a perma- 
nent part of the school’s science 
hall. Later grants include funds 
for student research help. 

Co-investigator with Dr. Smith 
will be Dr. Irving T. Beech, for- 
mer head of the chemistry depart- 
ment of the Ozarks College. 


Students from Africa on four-year 
scholarships will be accepted be- 
ginning this fall by the College of 
Wooster, one of eighty colleges 
and universities participating in 
the African Scholarship program 
of American Universities. 
Selection of as many as two 
hundred African students is as- 
sured by the response of American 
institutions and African educators. 
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IN THIS MODERN DAY, all wives are extremely 
busy people; but college presidents’ wives are 
among the busiest, for they have such added re- 
sponsibilities as serving as the campus hostess, 
entertaining guests of the college, and planning 
and executing receptions for special occasions. 

Each college has its own unique situation 
which makes the role of each president’s wife 
somewhat different. As the wife of the President 
of Knoxville College in Knoxville, Tennessee, I 
believe that whatever role I play should be di- 
rected toward the achievement of the aims and 
purposes of the college. I also think it is good 
if a college president’s wife has an opportunity 
to know the students in the classroom, for noth- 
ing is more stimulating. For several years I have 
had the privilege of teaching a class in English 
history at Knoxville College which has brought 
me into close fellowship with many of the stu- 
dents. This experience has given me a greater 
awareness of the ambitions, desires, and prob- 
lems of college students and I have also had the 
opportunity personally to stress the urgent need 
for academic excellence. 

At Knoxville College we believe that, in addi- 
tion to the important task of training young men 
and women, one of the functions of the college 
is to render service to the city of Knoxville and 
to cooperate with the various programs for com- 
munity development. In keeping with this idea 
a great deal of my time is spent in the commu- 
nity of Knoxville participating in the programs 
of such organizations as the Y.W.C.A., the 
Mental Health Association, the National Coun- 
cil of Christians and Jews, the Associated Coun- 
cil for Full Citizenship, Fellowship House, the 
Girl Scouts, the Book Review Club, the Garden 
Study Club, and the women’s organization of the 
First United Presbyterian Church. 

These organizations and other activities con- 
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THE MANY ROLES OF 


a College 
President 0 
Wefe by Wilhelmina Colston 


nected with my personal interests and the inter- 
ests of my family keep me quite busy. Some days 
get almost too busy. Sunday, October 9, 1960, 
stands out as being one of those days. 

I began my activities of the day by worship- 
ing at the First United Presbyterian Church. 
My husband had a speaking engagement in a 
neighboring town on this particular Sunday 
afternoon and he asked me to attend this pro- 
gram, sponsored by the Episcopal Church to 
raise funds for their new building. 

I left the Episcopal church at 4:30 P.M. to 
attend a mass-meeting being conducted at a 
Methodist Church by the Associated Council for 
Full Citizenship. While sitting in the Mass-Meet- 
ing, | remembered that one of our office secre- 
taries had invited me to a Silver Tea that was 
being sponsored in the church social hall. 

After a refreshing cup of tea, | began my jour- 
ney to another section of the city to attend the 
wedding ceremony of a night watchman at the 
college and his bride. I was a little late but ar- 
rived in time to extend my best wishes. 

When I returned to the campus, my husband 
and I started out for our last engagement of the 
day—a reception honoring the marriage of 
Margaret Seals, one of our outstanding students, 
to Everald McKinney, a College Octet member. 
By 9:45 P.M. we were home again, and I 
closed my day with a snack for my husband and 
myself. Not all of my Sundays are so busy. But, 
as a teacher, community worker, churchwoman, 
and mother, who is also the wife of the Presi- 
dent of Knoxville College, I find all of my ac- 
tivities stimulating and rewarding. 
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Dr. Milligan is minister of Beulah Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


THE PULSE of both early and contemporary 
American history throbs in the life of Beulah 
Presbyterian Church. The church site has been 
successively an Indian lookout post, a skirmish 
ground for General Forbes’ Fort Duquesne- 
bound British army, the resting place of some of 
the Revolutionary War’s illustrious sons, the 
rolling farmland of West-pressing pioneers, and 
a coalfield at the heart of the surging young 
American giant of Industry. Now a vigorous, 
exciting Church for our time has risen there, 
phoenix-like, out of a congregation whose life 
reaches back through and beyond the year 1784. 
From a struggling membership of less than one 
hundred members and an average attendance of 
less than twenty, Beulah within the last decade 
has become a church of 1,500 members with an 
average attendance of 1,000 each week, utilizing 
for its program twenty-four acres of buildings, 
lawns, parking lots, cemeteries, and wooded 
slopes. Beulah is an “old church” resurrected 
and rebuilt to meet the challenges and needs of 
a “new time.” 

How did it happen? It began when the con- 
gregation rediscovered the church’s mission. For 
a long time the congregation had been ingrown, 
stagnant, concerned primarily about its own life. 
The prevailing attitude, expressed at one official 
board meeting, 
church than a poor large one.” So the church 
was almost a private club, requiring little “dues” 
and practically no responsibility. 

Then like a breath of fresh air came the new 
vision born of the Spirit of God, encouraged by 
the Presbytery, given life and hope in the lives 
of a few responsible laymen, and brought to 


was “I'd rather have a rich little 
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An Old Church 


For New Times 


by Dale K. Milligan 


The Beulah Presbyterian Church is highlighted on the 
right-hand side of our cover. Around the old chapel is 
seen the historic graveyard. The view of this church to- 
day shows the Fellowship Hall area and the Sanctuary. 


focus by vigorous new leadership. It was the 
vision that “the Church exists by mission as a 
fire by burning” that caught the congregation, 
that the Church’s sole task is to bring the love 
and life of Christ to all people, beginning wher- 
ever Christians are, and reaching out to wher- 
ever any people are. And within short years the 
membership doubled and doubled again, four- 
teen additional acres of invaluable land were pur- 
chased, adequate buildings were erected, and the 
congregation’s world mission program increased 
eight-fold. Beulah has become a vibrant church 
for new times because it rediscovered its sense 
of mission. 

With the new sense of mission came a sharp- 
ened sense of what a congregation’s program 
should be. Week-day tea parties and Sunday 
morning lectures urging nice people to try to be a 
little nicer no longer would do. Christians are to 
be “people of the Word,” and rather abruptly 
transformed the program of the 
church so that it became a “theological seminary 
for laymen.” The entire program of the church 
was built up on the ancient but everlastingly rel- 
evant basics of Bible study and prayer. Where 
the church is faithful to its study and its prayer, 
the Spirit has always been found faithful in grant- 
ing His power. So Christian education in small 
groups and university-like study sessions on week- 


the session 


days, week-nights, and weekends for officers and 
teachers, for parents and children, for saints and 
agnostics, scientists and businessmen, became and 
is the “program passion” of our church. For a 
church for new times must know, above all else, 
the things God has wrought in all times. 

That made the difference. It is a difference we 
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can measure in terms of stewardship as our giv- 
ing has multiplied itself five times in the last six 
years while the congregation was only doubling 
its size. We can measure it in lives of young 
people committed to church vocations. While 
none were produced by Beulah for nearly one 
hundred years, there are ten now in high school 
or college preparing for church vocations. But it 


S 





HUSBANDS GRATEFUL FOR 


“lle “/ratuiug of 


is a difference, most of all, to be measured in the 
‘new life’ movement within the church, as sci- 
entists and housewives, executives and young 
people, mechanics and civic leaders, artisans and 
manual laborers have come through worship, 
study, and prayer to know and love and serve 
Christ. That, more than anything else, makes our 
old church a church for new times. 


pifricau Women 


The Rev. Mr. Mathews is Executive Secretary of the Mindolo Women’s Training Center. 


“AS LONG AS ONLY the men are educated, we 
limp along on one foot. But when our wives 
can take their place alongside us, we are able 
to stand on our two feet and to move forward.” 
This comment by an African husband is typical 
of many others made by the husbands of women 
who are being trained at the Mindolo Women’s 
Training Center near Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 

The winds of change have been blowing across 
Africa with gale-like force, but change, at first, 
seemed to affect the men more than the women. 
Recognizing the need for African women to 
advance so they can take their place beside their 
husbands in home and community, a course in 
Christian Home-Making and Leadership Train- 
ing was begun at the Mindolo Center in 1958. 
There was also the need to help the African 
women adjust to their new urban life, where the 
traditions and responsibilities of rural life have 
been left behind and where little effort has been 
made to help them bridge the gap between the 
old and the new. 

Even more vocal today is the African wom- 
an’s desire to be ready for the new responsibili- 
ties which “Black Government” will bring. The 
African is rapidly being placed in a position of 
authority in the government of Rhodesia, and 
his wife must be prepared to take her part along- 
side her husband in this great task. 

One sometimes hears the criticism that much 
of the teaching being given to African women 
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is wasted. Just recently the wife of the leader of 
the strongest African political party in Rhodesia 
was taking the course at the Mindolo Ecumeni- 
cal Training Center. During that time she super- 
vised the preparation and serving of food at a 
buffet dinner for forty guests. In gratitude she 
exclaimed, “These are the things I must know 
about when I am called upon to be hostess to 
people of every race in the new Africa.” 

The course at Mindolo is of four months’ du- 
ration, with a month’s refresher course the fol- 
lowing year. Subjects included are Bible Study, 
Health, Cooking, Sewing, Laundry, Mothercraft, 
Housewifery, English, Arithmetic and Budget- 
ing, Leadership Training, Field Work in local 
churches, and Handwork. 

How are the women recruited? Application 
forms are sent to churches and to mine and gov- 
ernment welfare workers. No set standard of 
education is required, but the women must be 
literate, and preference is given to those with 
higher standards. The churches have quickly 
realized the value of trained leaders for women’s 
and girls’ groups and for Sunday school teach- 
ers, and applications have been promptly for- 
warded by church sessions who in many cases 
have helped to pay the women’s fees. Response 
has been excellent. At the last session there were 
four times as many applications as there were 
places available. 

Fees are eight pounds per course, and the 
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women pay for all material used in sewing and 
handwork. One is always amazed at the finished 
articles they take home at the end of the course. 
There are always sweaters and socks, shirts and 
pajamas for the husbands, jerseys for the chil- 
dren, play dresses and party frocks for the young 
girls, suits and overalls for active boys. When 
one remembers that few women have ever be- 
fore cut their own paper patterns, one’s admira- 
tion and astonishment are even greater. 

The staff of the school keeps in touch with 
students after they leave by visiting them regu- 
larly to offer encouragement. In most cases the 
women have begun a new life, with new skills 


. . « FOR NEW RESPONSIBILITIES 


by E. J. Peter Mathews 


and a new understanding of purpose in their 
lives. One former student brought four ten-shil- 
ling notes—a gift from her bricklayer husband 
in appreciation of what the school had done for 
his wife. Another grateful husband made a beau- 
tiful Communion table, cross, and candlesticks 
for the school Chapel. 

This past year eight houses were built in a 
large semicircle around the teaching block, pro- 
viding accommodation for sixty-four students. It 
is hoped that in 1961 a two-year course for 
training professional domestic science workers 





and a one-year course to train kindergarten 
teachers can be added. Family conferences as 
well as premarital courses are in the planning. 
The present four-month course will continue to 
train voluntary leaders for the churches, and 
Christian family life courses will permit hus- 
bands to join their wives in special studies. 

The Mindolo Training Center looks forward 
to a future when Christian families will no 
longer be in the minority, and when the Chris- 
tian voice will be heard above all the conflicting 
voices in Africa. 


NOTE: The Mindolo Training Center near 
Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia, is one of the 
projects which United Presbyterian Women 


help to support as part of their Africa Ad- 
vance program. 
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(1) Interested stu- 
dents at a class in 
mothercraft at the 
New Mindolo Ecu- 
menical Center, 
where an interracial, 
international and in- 
terdenominational 
staff endeavors to 
meet needs for lead- 
ership, research, and 
consultation. 

(2) An admiring hus- 
band approves of the 
training his wife re- 
ceives. 

(3) Two young Rho- 


d 


esian women learn 
how to use a sewing 
machine. The Wom- 
an’s Training Center 
was started by a Ca- 
nadian — missionary, 
Mrs. Essie Johnson, 
and Mrs. Monica 
MaKulu of Africa. 





























































The Pot Starts Boiling for 


National Presbyterian 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


OPPORTUNITY really knocks only once for 
this fall’s high school seniors who aspire to 
become Presbyterian Scholars. The only 
chance to qualify is during the fall of the 
senior year. There are two important dead- 
line dates: 

1. October, for taking the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. The student 
should check with the high school principal 
as to the date, and should register to take 
the test. 

2. November 10, the deadline date for 
mailing the scholarship application. An ap- 
plication can be secured from National 
Presbyterian College Scholarships, 830 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 

Only by completing both steps will a stu- 
dent become an applicant for a National 
Presbyterian College Scholarships award. 

To be eligible, a high schooler must be 
(a) a communicant member of the United 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A.; (b) planning 
to attend one of the forty-five colleges re- 
lated to the Board of Christian Education; 
(c) in the upper third of his class at the end 
of his junior year of secondary school. 

The scholarships are competitive. Win- 
ners will be chosen on the basis of scho- 
lastic ability, character, and leadership as 
evidenced by service in church, school, and 
community. The size of the scholarship is 
set by an analysis of financial need. Schol- 
arships range from an honorary award, 
where there is no need, to $1,000, and may 
be renewed for the remaining three years 
of college. 

Women of the Church are asked to do all 
they can to make these scholarships known 
in their congregations and in the high 
schools, particularly to the guidance coun- 
selor or to the principal. 


Also see story by Wilmina Rowland on 
page 30. 
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The books reviewed on this page are important for 
two reasons—they are part of the Recommended 
Reading List for 1962 and the first four are re- 
source for the mission study, Conversations on 
Churches for New Times, which begins in this 
issue. 


The reviewers are: 


Mrs. E. Lansing Bennett 
Mrs. Fred M. Blick 
Mrs. Ellis D. Dugger 
Mrs. Russell H. Reeves 
Mrs. Vincent T. Ross 


All other books on the reading list will be re- 
viewed in issues between now and the first of the 
year. 

Watch this page in subsequent issues of CONCERN 
for reviews of other reading list books. 


Churches for New Times by Janette Harrington. 
50 pages. Paper, 35¢ per copy or 4 for 1.00. 

The opening pages of Churches for New Times 
immediately impress the reader with the urgency of 
today’s National Missions opportunities. Thousands 
of people are moving into new suburban housing 
developments, in need not only of schools and sewer- 
age systems, but of the ministry of the Church. 

Graphic word pictures testify to the ways in which 
the Church is meeting the spiritual needs of such 
communities, the problems faced, and the response 
of individual Christians in accepting leadership. The 
courage and persistence shown by dedicated men 
and women in the face of difficulties, implement 
the mission of the Church to the suburbs. 

“It is time for the Church to relate itself to all that 
is changing in the world,” warns the author. Today 
the National Missions program is at work in the 
midst of these pressing problems through ministries 
designed to supply the Christian answers needed, 
some of which are described in detail. 

This is an essential resource for the mission study, 
Conversations on Churches for New Times. 


Edge of the Edge by Theodore Matson 165 pages. 
Cloth, 2.95; paper, 1.50. 

The author has clothed a provocative title with 
challenging facts and ideas. The reader is led to see 
that in times of such rapid, often cataclysmic change 
the Church is on the edge of the opportunity to prove 
whether it is willing to preserve an institution or its 
mission. 

We face three frontiers—the urban centers, the 
suburbs, and the rural communities. In each, the 
Church must minister to people if it is to continue. 
This ministry must involve the total life of all the 
community to be an effective witness to Jesus Christ. 

Such change is not without problems. One is finan- 
cial. New programs and building need money. Mr. 
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the bookmark 


Matson presents various plans used by churches to 
meet new needs. Another is for staff—such ventur- 
ing demands more trained personnel. He suggests 
one solution to be the use of lay leadership, trained 
and drawn from local communities. As he outlines 
the roles a church must play, he outlines some crea- 
tive approaches to be used. Not the least of these is 
participation by a committed laity. 

This is not a book for the complacent. It will make 
its readers look at their own churches with appraising 
eyes. If you don’t mind being disturbed, read Edge 
of the Edge, and if enough action results the Church 
of Christ may be on the edge of new obedience and 
service for her Lord. 


By Deed and Design by Virgil Foster. 120 pages. 
Cloth, 2.95; paper, 1.95. 

“Until an architect interprets the time and needs 
of the people he just draws lines,” states our author 
in his thrilling stories of fourteen significant churches 
planned for new times. 

Most of these churches are new; some are re- 
newed. Two novel churches are a parabolic-shaped 
one, symbolizing the relationship between a city and 
a nearby air base, and one with drive-in features, 
planned to minister to physically handicapped people. 

Housing facilities for each new church were usu- 
ally attained under almost impossible conditions, 
and with denominational help. “Here is proof that a 
resurrected power can be let loose, but now we need 
to ask what can be done with this spirit beyond bricks 
and stones,” said one minister. 

In some cases membership has come largely from 
those without previous adult church experience; in 
others by transfer from many denominations. So 
these churches realize their future lies in breaking 
down barriers, and in building a real fellowship. 
Adult study groups are popular with people wrestling 
with the meaning of salvation in a confused age. 
Visitation evangelism and mission support are prior- 
ity items in their programs. 

Typical of these churches is the one where Red- 
stone Arsenal scientists worship: “It is located at the 
crossroads of the world, on the doorstep of the space 
age, but it preaches an ancient gospel and nurtures 
souls destined for eternity.” 


The Future Won’t Wait by Harvey A. Everett. 
128 pages. Cloth 2.95; paper, 1.75. 

The title sets the tone of urgency felt throughout 
this book. While primarily written for youth, adult 
readers, too, are summoned to discover new and 
dynamic ways to meet mankind's needs. 
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Problems discussed are employed mothers, chil- 
dren born out of wedlock, low moral standards, al- 
coholism, lengthy leisure time, shifting populations, 
and the need for individualism. 

The author believes the Church has a message of 
hope, of meaningful direction, of concern for the 
whole man, but that in its interpretation and presen- 
tation of the Gospel it is failing to speak God's 
message to today’s life. 

He feels that individual members must restore a 
personal concern for the people immediately around 
the church, and that a church should gain 50 percent 
of its membership within a two-mile radius of its 
location. To accomplish this it must re-examine the 
adequacy of its program and even the hours of its 
services. 

Youth is challenged to make advances in spiritual 
realms equal to those which will be made in science, 
for the future will not wait. 


Alaskan Apostle by Arthur Lazell. 212 pages. Cloth, 
4.50. 

Mr. Lazell has written a captivating story of a 
modern Paul. Sheldon Jackson never considered him- 
self an adventurer or an explorer, but the author 
points up his indefatigable energy, his courage and 
persistence, and the inner conviction of the rightness 
of his mission that is characteristic of every true 
explorer. 

Learning the needs and possibilities in the western 
part of our United States and Alaska in the 19th 
century, he constantly challenged the Church and 
the government to meet their responsibilities, talking 
to anyone who would listen about the need for doc- 
tors, teachers, better laws, and adequate transporta- 
tion facilities in the new territory of Alaska. 

To understand and appreciate Alaska today we 
should know the part played by Sheldon Jackson 
preparing this land for its present status. 


Obtain books from: 

PRESBYTERIAN DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 
225 Varick St., New York 14 

200 West Adams St., Chicago 6 

234 McAllister St., San Francisco 2 


-or 


WESTMINSTER BOOK STORES 
Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia 7 
228 Oliver Ave., Pittsburgh 22 

220 West Monroe St., Chicago 6 
1501 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 17 








THE WOMEN of the Church have always been sen- 
sitive to the importance of higher education. One 
of the strongest emphases in the giving of United 
Presbyterian Women to the general mission of 
the Church is scholarships. Through those schol- 
arships: 

—good students are helped to get a good edu- 

cation in this day of rising costs 

—men and women are encouraged to give 

Christian direction to their lives, whether as 

lay members or as professional workers within 

the Church. 

The Board of Christian Education has six stu- 
dent financial aid programs. This article describes 
them briefly, and analyzes how well they meet 
today’s needs. Three of these programs are for 
undergraduates, three for candidates for church 
vocations. To fill out the picture, we should also 
mention the Board of National Missions’ excel- 
lent college scholarship program for young peo- 
ple of minority groups, and its scholarships for 
social workers and for those wanting clinical 
training. 

First, there are the National Presbyterian Col- 
lege Scholarships for superior young people pre- 
paring to enter college as freshmen. To be eligi- 
ble, a student must be planning to enter one of 
the colleges related to the Board of Christian 
Education, and must be a communicant member 
of our denomination. This program is founded 
on the two cornerstones of all “quality” scholar- 
ship programs: (1) awards are made on the 
basis of academic excellence and personal quali- 
ties, and (2) the amount of the award is deter- 
mined entirely on the basis of financial need. 

Second, there is the General Assembly’s Edu- 
cational Assistance Program for children of 
trained religious workers employed by our de- 
nomination whose salary does not exceed $5,000. 

Third, there are $200 Samuel Robinson Schol- 
arships for freshmen or sophomores in any of our 
Presbyterian colleges. To qualify, a student must 
successfully recite the 107 answers of the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism, and write an accept- 
able 2,000 word original essay on a topic related 
to the Shorter Catechism. 

Fourth, there are service loans for candidates 
for church vocations who are under care of their 
presbyteries. A loan of $100 to $200 for a year 
may be repaid by a year’s service in the Church, 
or, failing that, in cash with interest. 
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Fifth, there are rotary loans, for graduate and 
professional students who are in a church voca- 
tion or preparing for one. The loan is to be re- 
paid within six years, in cash with interest. 

Sixth, another blue-ribbon program, Presby- 
terian Graduate Fellowships, was launched with 
generous gifts from Women’s Opportunity Giv- 
ing. It is co-sponsored and co-supported by our 
Council on Theological Education. The program 
assists in the preparation of the scholarly minis- 


EQUIPPING FOR SERVICE 
Through 
STUDENT FINANCIAL AID 


by Wilmina M. Rowland 


The Rev. Miss Rowland is Director, Educa- 
tional Loans and Scholarships, Division of 
Vocation, General Division of Vocation and 
Ministry. 


try of the Church through study for the doctorate. 
It prepares men and women for seminary and 
college teaching and other specialized ministries. 
Here again Fellows are chosen on the basis of 
merit, both personal and academic; their stipends 
are set on the basis of financial need. These Fel- 
lows are among the top-flight scholars of our 
denomination who are giving, and will be giving, 
stellar service to the Church now and in the 
future. 

How may we appraise what we are doing in 
student financial aid? Let’s look first at the strong 
points. 

Our denomination is aware of the importance 
of giving financial aid to equip young people 
both for the ministry of the laity and for the min- 
istry of church vocations. Our firm rootage in the 
Reformation doctrine of Christian vocation has 
made us see that the Church must prepare young 
people for Christian vocation—the calling to be 
a Christian “in the world,” whether as a layman 
or as a Salaried church worker. 

2. We see the importance of a balanced pro- 
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gram of both scholarships and loans, knowing 
that many good students who aren’t “winners” 
ought to be enabled to borrow for their education. 

3. We have two quality programs with awards 
based on a student’s scholastic ability and per- 
sonal qualities of leadership, character, and 
promise for the future, and with the size of 
awards determined by analysis of financial need. 
One of these is the undergraduate level—Na- 
tional Presbyterian College Scholarships; the 
other is at the doctoral level—Presbyterian 
Graduate Fellowships. 

Our plan of student financial aid, as it exists at 
present, however, has some serious weak points. 

1. The National Presbyterian College Schol- 
arship program is ridiculously small, with only 
fifty freshmen scholarships awarded each year. 
We have done nothing to implement the recom- 
mendation of the Evaluation Committee which 
studied the program in 1960 and recommended 
to the Board of Christian Education that the 
number of scholarships be increased as soon as 
possible. 

2. We have no merit scholarship program at 
the seminary level. This puts us at a serious dis- 
advantage in attracting the ablest students in our 
colleges to the ministry and other church voca- 
tions. The lack of such a program carries the 
subtle suggestion that men and women of top 
quality are not sought out or expected in church 
careers. Those whom we do aid through the serv- 
ice loans are not helped because they excel in 
academic and personal qualities. 

3. We make no thoroughgoing analysis of fi- 
nancial aid to church vocations and candidates. 
The reasons are obvious. First, need analysis is 
quite a recent development in the colleges; it has 
never been extended in any effective way to the 
seminaries and other professional schools. Sec- 
ond, our own service loan help is so small— 
only $200 maximum a year—that analysis of 
need would be meaningless where no serious at- 
tempt is made to meet the need which is dis- 
covered. 

4. We have wholly inadequate funds for loans 
to church vocations students. Our present rotary 
loan program amounts to only about $10,000 a 
year, depending upon the amount of money re- 
paid each year by past borrowers. We cannot 
make loans at all on the undergraduate level; 
and we turn down far more applicants than we 
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can help on the seminary and doctoral levels. 

What’s to be done? Happily, a committee is 
studying our entire financial aid plan, and it will 
make recommendations soon to the Board of 
Christian Education. Will our denomination face 
seriously these recommendations? Our Presby- 
terian belief in education, our insistence on the 
importance of a highly educated ministry, will 
need to be expressed more vigorously than at the 
present. 

I shall never forget a letter from one of our 
Presbyterian Scholars, who wrote: “I am proud 
to belong to a Church that cares about its young 
people and proves that it does. It makes me have 
an entirely different feeling about the meaning 
of the Christian faith.” 


All of the enthusiasm and information gen- 
erated at the National Meeting at Purdue 


will continue to be reflected in the pages of 


Renew or Extend Your Subscription Now 


| 
| 
| 
| 
CONCERN for months to come. 



























LEADING LADIES and PROGRAM PROMINENTS 


1 NATIONAL MEETING CHAIRMEN: Mrs. G. I. G. SHAMBAUGH, Des Moines, Ia., MRS. ROBERT 
ELLy, Birmingham, Ala.; Mrs. VirGit M. Cossy, Mt. Vernon, Ilil.; Mrs. J. C. Piper, Parsons, Kansas. 


2 STRING TRIO—Morning Meditation and Music—Mrs. HERBERT BREHTAUER, Pianist with violinists, 
Mrs. GEORGE LORIMER and Miss MARCELLA SCHACT and vocal soloist, Mrs. BRUCE DEATHERAGE. 

3 NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Seated /. to r.: MRS. FRANK R. Gorbon, Knoxville, Tenn.; 
Mrs. WILLIAM R. Linpsay, Bismarck, N. D.; Mrs. ELtis D. DuGGER, San Diego, Calif.; Mrs. CHARLES 
Hauser, Harrisburg, Pa.; Mrs. RUSSELL K. MONTGOMERY, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Standing I. to r.: MRS. ANDREW 
W. SEBBEN, Trenton, N. J.; Mrs. H. NORMAN MONNETT, Overland Park, Kan.; Mrs. G. RUSSELL HOLMES, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. ARNOLD W. LANGENBERG, Greeley, Col.; Mrs. HUGH P. HALE, Fort Pierce, Fla.; 
Mrs. VINCENT T. Ross, Darby, Pa.; Mrs. JAMES CLAPP, Rapid City, S. D.; Mrs. Frep J. CHURCH, Natick, 
Mass.; Mrs. DONALD ZIMMERMAN, La Grange, Ill. (New UP W National President); Mrs. SIMON J. VALLENGA, 
New Concord, Ohio. (Absent: Mrs. JosepH R. LEMON, Detroit, Mich.) 

4 WOMEN HEADQUARTER SECRETARIES: Miss ELsit PENFIELD, Board of National Missions, Miss 
Emity Gispes, Board of Christian Education, and Miss MARY TURRENTINE, Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations. 

5 SIGNS OF RENEWAL IN THE CHURCH PANEL with Moderator MARGARET FRAKES, Assoc. 
Editor, Christian Century: Seated |. to r—KATHARINA VAN DRIMMELEN, Lay Academy, The Netherlands; 
Mrs. H. VAUGHN Scott, Miss Letry RUSSELL, standing |. to r.: DANE R. GoRDON, G. DANIEL LITTLE, and 
Davip B. WATERMULDER. 

6 FRATERNAL DELEGATES from many overseas and south of the border countries, together with many 
from our own denominational and interdenominational leaders were welcomed on Monday afternoon and 
participated in many of the programs and discussions. 

7 PANEL OF AMERICANS—1. to r. DoroTHY BAUMAN, Executive Director of P. of A.; 
Linp GROSECLOSE, ANNA ZENTELLA, CHARLES REYERSON, and ALAN Press (seated left). 
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